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BY WHAT STANDARDS ARE HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 
PROMOTED IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION? 1 



C. C. CERTAIN 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan 



The extent to which working standards in English composition 
vary from teacher to teacher is frequently commented upon by 
educational writers, but the average teacher undoubtedly does 
not realize how widely these standards vary and how seriously 
his variation may affect the results of classroom work. For 
example, one investigator points out a fourth-grade class whose 
attainment in composition was greatly superior to an eighth-grade 
class, and a senior class in high school whose achievement in com- 
position was greatly inferior to an eighth-grade class. Yet these 
classes were being taught in schools within ten miles of each other, in 
the same county. Underlying causes may not readily be singled 
out with absolute accuracy, but it is reasonable to state that 
standards arrived at haphazardly, merely on the basis of personal 
opinion, do much to produce the unevenness commonly observed 
in the actual outcome of classroom effort. 

It is the writer's purpose in this paper, in the first place, to 
show with some degree of definiteness the extent to which expe- 
rienced teachers of English may vary in their opinions as to a 
satisfactory passing standard in composition for each of the four 
grades of high school. He desires, in the second place, to compare 

1 Copyright, 1920, by C. C. Certain. 
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these standards with results actually achieved by pupils, and 
with standards tentatively formulated by methods of research. 
Finally, it is his purpose to point out the impracticability of setting 
up subjective standards in composition rather than standards 
established objectively on the basis of facts derived from a scientific 
study of actual working conditions in the classroom. 

Experienced teachers of English, it appears, vary widely in 
their judgment of what constitutes a fair passing quality in compo- 
sition. To show this variation in a concrete way, the writer 
recently submitted to a number of teachers of English, chosen 
at random, a set of compositions of known rating on the Hillegas 
Scale, with the request that one composition be selected for each 
of the four years of high school "to represent a desirable passing 
standard in quality." The compositions, ten in all, included six 
from the Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale — - 
values 3.8, 5.2, 6.0, 7.2, 8.0, 9.0; three from Thorndike's English 
Compositions* — values 5.3, 6.7, 7.7 ; and one rated by Courtis 2 as 8.5. 

In order that uniform reports might be received from all 
teachers, the following report blank was attached to each set of 
compositions: 

Read the accompanying compositions to get a general idea of their quality. 

These compositions vary in quality from poor to very good. 

For each year high school select a composition to represent a desirable 
passing standard of quality. 

Record your results in the table below. 

For passing standard use 
High-School Year composition number 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

One hundred and twenty of these report blanks were returned; 
the most of them, 61, from high-school teachers of English in 
Detroit, Michigan; 44 from English teachers in the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City; a smaller number, n, from readers 

1 Compositions for Use in Psychological and Educational Experiments, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

2 English Compositions for Use in the Detroit Schools, published by the Board 
Schools, September, 191 7. 
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of the Uniform College Entrance Examination Board, New Eng- 
land; and a still smaller number, 4, from Tennessee teachers of 
English. 

Table I gives a distribution of the standards chosen by each 
of the several groups of teachers. 

TABLE I 

Showing by Groups of Teachers the Distribution or Compositions Chosen 
as Passing Standards for Each Year of High School 



Teachers 


Year 


Values of 


Compositions on 


rHE HlLLEGAS SCALE 




of English 


3-8 


5-2 


5-3 


6.0 


6.7 


7.2 


7-7 


8.0 


8.5 


9 


Total 


Medians 


Detroit high 


First. . . . 


1 


3 

1 


4 

1 


13 

1 


9 

2 
4 
2 


11 

19 

6 

2 


6 

13 
4 
3 


I 

6 
26 
18 


14 

II 

10 
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I 

4 

10 

34 


59 
61 
61 
01 


7.2 




Third... 












9.0 














Readers, College 


First 






1 






5 
2 
3 


3 
2 
2 
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4 
2 

2 


I 
I 
I 
I 


I 

3 
6 


11 
n 
11 
10 


7.2 
7-7 
8 










2 




Third. . . 










New England 


Fourth. . 












9.0 


















First 
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1 
2 


I 




I 
2 

I 


1 


4 

4 
4 
4 


7.2 
7.2 
7-7 
8 
















Third... 






I 






I 


4 




Fourth.. 




































DeWitt Clinton 
High School, 
New York City 


First.... 


1 


9 


2 

3 


4 


5 

1 
2 


IS 

8 
6 
3 


3 

7 

12 

4 


2 

7 

13 

12 


6 

10 

9 

3 


4 
3 
20 


42 
44 
44 
44 


7.2 
7-7 
8 


Third. . . 






Fourth.. 










8.5 














Total, 
all groups 


First.... 


2 


12 

I 


3 

7 
2 


17 

1 


10 
9 
5 

4 


32 
31 

15 
5 


13 

22 

19 

8 


3 
17 
41 
36 


22 

24 

21 

6 


2 

8 

17 
60 


116 
120 
120 
119 


7-2 

7-7 
8 


Third. . . 






Fourth. . 






9.0 















In Diagram A, the value of the compositions selected by indi- 
vidual teachers as passing standards is shown for each year of 
high school. The diagram reveals, to the most casual glance, the 
wide range over which individual standards are scattered. Through 
even the most superficial inspection of Diagram A, it is evident, 
too, that the teachers push their choice of passing standards to a 
high point of literary excellence. Furthermore, the teachers as a 
group appear to be inconsistent in many ways. For instance, 
from this diagram it may be observed that for the first-year passing 
standard, 32 teachers selected the composition rated as 7.2; 31 
desired this same composition as a passing standard for the second 
year; 14 desired it for the third year; and 5 thought it would 
be even satisfactory as a passing standard for the fourth year. 
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Diagram A. — Teachers' subjective choice of passing standards in English com- 
position. 
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Further reading of Diagram A reveals that 10 teachers selected 
quality 6.7 as a satisfactory passing standard for first-year pupils; 
9 selected this same quality as a passing standard for second-year 
pupils; 5 selected it for the third year; and 4 for the fourth year. 
Although a median quality of 8.5 has never been achieved even 
by a group of fourth-year pupils thus far reported in an educational 
survey, yet 22 teachers selected this value for the first-year passing 
standard; 24 selected it for the second year, and 21 for the third 
year; while only 6 teachers thought it a satisfactory passing stand- 
ard for the fourth year. Quality 7.2, an ideal attainment for 
fourth-year classes, was chosen by 32 teachers as a satisfactory 
passing standard for first-year classes, by 31 teachers for the second 
year, by 15 teachers for the third year, and by only 5 teachers for 
the fourth year. Three teachers desired 8.0 as a passing standard 
for the first year, while 22 teachers desired 8.5, which would seem 
to indicate that 8.0 was regarded as too low; yet only 6 teachers 
desired 8.5 for the fourth year, whereas 36 desired 8.0 for the 
fourth year. The quality 9.0, which represents a high degree of 
literary merit, practically impossible of attainment as a median 
by any representative group of pupils in public high schools, was 
chosen as a mere passing fourth-year standard by a host of 60 
teachers; 17 even more ambitious teachers selected this as desirable 
for the third year, 8 teachers chose this quality as the goal to be 
attained for passing in the second year; and 2 teachers, feeling 
apparently that nothing but the sky should be the limit, chose 
this as a passing standard for the first year. 

In no way are these reports to be interpreted in a sense deroga- 
tory to the teachers who submitted them. It is not the teachers 
who are at fault in being thus unable to arrive at more satisfactory 
standards. The most intelligent group of persons that could be 
assembled in the educational profession, guided merely by personal 
opinion, could not do better. The important point is that stand- 
ards arrived at by subjective processes are intricately involved 
in personal opinions or prejudices, or in traditional dogma, and 
cannot so constitute rational criteria for pupils at work. 

There is nothing startlingly new in the facts presented here- 
with. The only startling thing is that so little has been done for 
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improvement since such facts became known. Indeed, so recently 
as 1 91 6, the National Council of Teachers of English was addressed 
by a speaker representing the New England College Entrance 
Examination Board, who spoke extravagantly of the "ideal" condi- 
tions under which the Board conducted examinations and graded 
papers. Yet the ideal conditions described depended entirely 
upon the ordinary empirical processes balanced by ingenious 
compromises. The system, it appears, was extensively relied 
upon, and the Board employed many expert readers who were 
kept busy 1 "devouring books and turning out judgments for the 
ultimate scrutiny of a hundred colleges." The writer seemed 
to have much faith in the system that he described. Against 
such forms of self-delusion as this, the facts of scientific research 
have worked only too slowly. More than fourteen years ago, no 
less an authority than E. L. Thorndike called attention to the 
unreliability of the college entrance examinations as they were 
being conducted to test the fitness of individuals for entering 
college. He pointed out that the system, although required to 
work to a moderate degree of accuracy, was, from a scientific 
standpoint 2 "wrong forty-seven times out of fifty." Despite the 
definiteness with which reports as authoritative as this have been 
made, the working methods of the Board, from the viewpoint of 
scientific research, have been only slightly modified. The results 
of research and experimentation must therefore be repeatedly 
emphasized until constructive effort is set up in the right direction. 
Was it not to be expected that readers of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, who by experience were more concerned with 
arbitrary requirements than with working standards within the 
schools, should prove to be no more reasonable than the teachers 
of English in the Detroit group and in the DeWitt Clinton High 
School group? The fact of the matter is that all groups chose 
passing standards unreasonably high for actual attainment in 

1 See "On the Reading of Entrance Books in Composition," by Professor H. R. 
Steeves, chief reader of English I for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The English Leaflet, The New England Association of Teachers of English, November, 
1016. 

' From E. L. Thorndike, "The Future of the College Entrance Examination 
Board," Educational Review, May, 1906. 
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public high schools, if the real ability of pupils is to be regarded 
as a determining factor in fixing standards, whether high or low. 

TABLE II 

The Medians for a Passing Quality in Composition for Each Year of High 
School for the Five Groups of Teachers Represented in Table I 



Fourth 
Year 



1. Detroit high-school teachers. . . 

2. Readers of College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, New England . . . 

3. Tennessee teachers of English. . 

4. Teachers of DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City 

5. Teachers in all four groups 



Number 
Reporting 


First 
Year 


Second 
Year 


Third 
Year 


61 


7.2 


7-7 


8.0 


11 

4 


7.2 
7.2 


7-7 
7.2 


8.0 
7-7 


44 
120 


7.2 
7.2 


7-7 
7-7 


8.0 
8.0 



9.0 

9.0 
8.0 

8.5 

9.0 



Table III vividly sets forth the relationship between the normal 
ability of high-school pupils in composition and the arbitrary 
judgment of teachers with reference to passing standards. 

The table gives the medians actually attained by thousands 
of high-school pupils in typical American city and county school 
systems. Presented here also are the medians derived by Trabue 
through data 1 collected by him in his survey of the composition 

TABLE III 

Comparison of Medians in Composition 

A — Actual Attainment of Pupils; B — Teachers' Subjective Standards for Passing; 

C — Research Standards — Trabue. 



Year of High 


A 
Standards Actually Attained 


B 
Subjec- 
tive 
Stand- 
ards for 
Passing 


c 

Research 
Standards 




South 
River, 
N.J. 


St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Mobile 
Co., Ala. 


54 High 

Schools 

in 35 

States 


Nassau 
Co., N.Y. 


120 
Teachers 
of English 


Ideal 


Upper 
75 Per 
Cent of 
Classes 


First 

Second .... 

Third 

Fourth .... 


5.18 

5.02 

5-95 
6.30 


S-83 
5-66 
6.27 
6.64 


S-l8 

5.02 

5-95 
6.30 


4-99 
5-88 
5-38 
6.69 


S-00 
5-25 
5-68 
5-94 


7.2 

7-7 
8.0 
9.0 


6.01 

6-5 
6.9 
7.2 


5-5 
6.0 

6.4 
6.7 



1 Trabue, Supplementing the Hillegas Scale, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, pp. 25-27. 
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teaching in the high schools of Nassau County, New York. It 
will be observed that Trabue, in deriving his standards, discrimi- 
nated between the pupils in the lower 25 per cent of the high-school 
classes and those in the upper 75 per cent, and that he also set up, 
in a tentative way, standards regarded as ideal. The subjective 
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Diagram B. — Comparison of teachers' arbitrary passing standards in composition 
with ideal standards and with medians actually attained by pupils. 



passing standards set by teachers of English in the various sections 
of the United States are seen to rise far above the actual attain- 
ments of pupils in the several sections of the country represented 
in this report, and also above both the practical and ideal standards 
derived by Trabue. 

The impracticability of the subjective standards of the teachers 
of English is shown graphically in Diagram B. 
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The curve representing the subjective choice of the teachers 
runs high into the region of literary merit; this, too, when the 
standards involved mere passing attainment; whereas, the curve 
representing Trabue's ideal standards just barely reaches the 
quality of literary excellence. 



WHEN A FELLER NffiMfMf 







In still greater contrast to the curve representing the teachers' 
arbitrary choice for passing standards is the curve representing 
the median attainments of high-school pupils. 

The absurdity of the whole situation is caricatured in the 
accompanying cartoon by Burton Barns. 

The cartoon presents very truthfully the unhappy situation 
of the pupil struggling under the arbitrary standards imposed by 
zealous but erring teachers. One is reminded by this cartoon of 
a story that is apropos. A drill sergeant, during the early days 
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of our preparation for war, was training a squad of rookies. He 
was so intent upon securing the exact movements involved in the 
facings, that he never took his eyes off the feet of the men. After 
a command for "About face," he found one pair of shoes that 
remained in the original position pointing to the front. He glanced 
up at the man, reprimanded him sharply, and demanded an explana- 
tion. "If you please, sir," responded the man, "I executed your 
command all right, but the shoes issued to me by the supply ser- 
geant are so large that it is very difficult to make them turn with 
my feet." 

It appears from the findings reported in the foregoing discussion 
that teachers live, perhaps, too largely in a state of mind, and as 
a result do not know what is actually happening in the schoolroom. 
They know what they desire should happen, but they do not yet 
seem to possess the information necessary to achieve their desires. 
The objective presence of real child life in the schoolroom is not 
clearly recognized, and, consequently, is not adequately under- 
stood. An abnormal situation prevails of which teachers are 
unconscious. 

The children feel it, but do not understand. As a result, 
mental and social relations are broken down rather than built up. 
Teachers are blissfully unaware of the velocity effect of their 
teaching, which outstrips the psychological movements of the 
child mind. They seem to view the whole educational field from 
a superior intellectual altitude, into which few objective realities 
enter. In their mental isolation they view things much as the 
writer did once, looking from an aeroplane down upon the city of 
London. At an altitude of many thousand feet above the city 
the velocity at which the aeroplane moved was not as disturbing 
to vision as might have been expected. The passenger was indeed 
scarcely conscious of the speed of his movements. So long as his 
surroundings were essentially space, attenuated atmosphere, in 
which the more ponderable objects of the world were not present 
to force upon the attention a realization of relative speeds or 
velocities, he caught sight of things in the calm perspective of 
distance that all but eliminated the effect of motion. To him 
the placid Thames, the Tower of London, the spires of Westmin- 
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ster possessed the stability of centuries and did not lose their 
charm because of his own mad rush, traveling above them. It 
was not until he began the descent at a sharp and precipitous 
angle, passing within measurable distance of a tiny cottage on the 
outskirts of London, that he became aware of the terrific velocity 
of his movements in relation to the terrestrial objects beneath him. 
Teachers must single out now and then a few distinct, objective 
elements in the educational landscape and get their mental bear- 
ings with reference to these. They must descend now and then 
from the superior altitude of their pedagogical traditions to the 
mental level of the child. Teachers of composition must revise 
their standards in accordance with rational methods of research. 
They must derive standards that will define definite "passing attain- 
ments " for each year of high school. 



